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Art. I. — Hippolytus and his Age ; or, The Doctrine and 
Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodus and 
Alexander Severus ; and Ancient and Modern Christianity 
and Divinity compared. By Christian Charles Josias 
Bunsen, D.C.L. London: Longmans. 1852. 4 vols. 
12mo. 

Why this work is in four volumes, or why not in forty, is 
a question the solution of which rests solely with the author 
and his publishers. The Chevalier Bunsen merely tapped 
his mental reservoir at the point indicated by the first word of 
the title-page, and stopped the vent when he had filled the pre- 
arranged measure. Of book-making as an art, he has less than 
an intelligent child's conception. Of the contents and limita- 
tions of a subject, he takes no note whatever. The only law of 
association which seems to preside in the collection and col- 
location of materials is that of juxtaposition in time or space. 
Such a shapeless work, had it made its first appearance in his 
native language, would have been no rare phenomenon ; for 
a German theologian or philologist not infrequently sends 
through the press a volume full of miscellaneous learning 
bound together by no discernible filament of rhetorical or 
logical unity. But in England and America, with less prod- 
igality of erudition, we expect of an author some reference 
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to form and coherency, — some manifest reasons why what 
is in his book should be there. 

This work betrays still other luculent tokens of its author's 
nationality. The Anglo-Saxon mind builds upon a broad 
basis of facts or phenomena successive series of generaliza- 
tions, pyramid-wise, and culminating in some single law of 
matter or of mind. The German inverts the pyramid, — rea- 
sons from premises intangibly minute to theories that span 
the universe. With him, a possible indication is often an 
unanswerable argument; and immense, top-heavy piles of 
ratiocination rest on a mere hair's breadth of assumed or half- 
proved fact. Bunsen's reasoning is often of this class; and 
acquiescence in his conclusions not infrequently demands a 
voluntary ignoring of the lower strata of the lofty, yet com- 
pact fabric. It is this habit of the German mind, that fits 
it so eminently for the obscurer departments of literary and 
historical research. In the very nature of things, an isolated 
event must often leave only the slightest and most question- 
able tokens of its authenticity, or an unofficial document, only 
the faintest traces of its authorship and its purpose. A strong 
effort of the imagination is needed, at once to develop the 
capacities of the hypothesis thus feebly indicated, and to ex- 
clude the score of possible theories which might equally satis- 
fy all the conditions of the problem. But to the vision which 
can thus follow up in the dark the merest sand-tracks of prob- 
ability, a blaze of light is dazzling and bewildering ; and as 
to truths and facts patent to all the rest of the world, Ger- 
man philosophy and theology are prone to grope in incurable 
blindness. 

But as to the salient doctrines, the canonical records, and 
the historical evidence of Christianity, Bunsen is free from 
the sceptical tendencies of his nation. He is a man of sin- 
cere faith and profound religious reverence. His subtlety 
is exercised, not in undermining the foundations, but in 
strengthening the buttresses, of evangelical truth. His in- 
tellectual instincts are all in the direction of Christian belief, 
and his earnestness in its behalf, in numerous instances, sup- 
plies the almost invisible thread of inference and hypothetical 
reasoning. With regard to the unessential details of the 
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primitive ages, his aim is to disinter whatever may confirm 
the verities devoutly cherished by his moral nature, and to 
elicit corroborative testimony from witnesses whom he calls 
forth from centuries of silence and oblivion. To an English 
or American reader, the results which he reaches may seem 
utterly inadequate to the labor expended upon them. We 
could admit the converse of all his conclusions, without the 
slightest disturbance to our faith. But in quarters where the 
microscope seems to be the only instrument employed in the 
investigation of truth, we cannot overestimate the importance 
of its use in hands so wary and skilful as his. 

In 1842, among other similar treasures, was brought from 
Mount Athos and deposited in the National Library at Paris a 
Greek manuscript of the fourteenth century, inscribed " On 
all Heresies." M. Emmanuel Miller first examined its con- 
tents, and procured its issue from the Oxford press, as a recov- 
ered work of Origen, the first book having been previously ex- 
tant, under the title of " Philosophoumena," among the reputed 
writings of Origen. But no treatise on heresies is named 
or quoted by any ancient writer among the numerous works 
of that Father. Moreover, this first book contains certain 
statements of the author concerning himself which that Father 
could not have made. He speaks of himself as a bishop, 
which Origen was not. Subsequent portions of the work 
imply that it was written by a person who was at the time 
resident at or near Rome, and a prominent actor in the eccle- 
siastical affairs of the Roman Church. But Origen never 
lived at Rome, or made more than a brief visit to that me- 
tropolis. This negative argument is beyond dispute; and, 
in the name prefixed to the treatise, M. Miller is undoubt- 
edly chargeable with an oversight which does little credit to 
a learned editor. 

But there are numerous traces of a work of this character 
by Hippolytus, Bishop of Portus. Eusebius expressly enu- 
merates such a work among his writings, as does St. Jerome 
also. Epiphanius cites him as among the principal writers 
against the Valentinian heresies, which occupy a prominent 
place in the treatise under discussion. But, what might seem 
decisive as to the question of authorship, Peter of Alexan- 
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dria not only mentions the work of Hippolytus by name, but 
quotes a passage from it ; and that passage is not found in 
the manuscript edited by M. Miller. Yet Bunsen argues for 
the identity of that manuscript with the work of Hippolytus 
from the absence of the passage thus quoted. Its absence 
leaves a hiatus in an important train of argument, while the 
fact which it contains and its argumentative value are else- 
where alluded to in the treatise, and could not in this place 
have been omitted by the author. The presumption therefore 
is, that the transcriber, on whose labors the learned world is 
just entering, occasionally saved work for himself by abridg- 
ing his author. We cannot, with Bunsen, call this " a curi- 
ous and striking proof of Hippolytus's authorship " ; but it is 
a rare and happy instance of success in evading what, to a 
less subtle mind, would seem an insuperable difficulty. 

Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople in the ninth century, 
presents a similar opportunity for parrying objections. He 
gives a long account of the work of Hippolytus ; and while 
the account is in part applicable to the new-found manu- 
script, it presents at first sight points of apparent discrepancy. 
Photius calls the treatise of Hippolytus fiiftXiSdpiov, a little 
book; while the Oxford edition, of seven and a half out of 
the ten books of which the recently discovered work consisted, 
makes about three hundred octavo pages. But the portion 
which actually relates to heresies occupies less than two hun- 
dred and fifty pages, and Photius's language may be construed 
without violence to denote only that portion. This, however, 
might seem to exceed the possible scope of the learned patri- 
arch's diminutive, were it not that he elsewhere uses the same 
term concerning a book, the contents of which, according to 
Bunsen's over-generous estimate, would form a volume fully 
equal to this portion of the manuscript. Again, the treatise 
which Photius describes enumerates " thirty-two heresies, be- 
ginning with the Dositheans, and going down to Noetus and 
the Noetians." M. Miller's manuscript contains thirty-two 
heresies, and closes with the Noetians; but it begins with 
the Ophites, and makes no mention at all of the Dositheans. 
These last, however, were not a Christian sect, but a sect of 
mystic Samaritans ; and Bunsen supposes that the term had 
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come inaccurately into use, to designate collectively the sev- 
eral classes of Judaizing Christians which occupy the first 
place in the recently recovered work. This supposition re- 
ceives color from that name being thus employed by the 
author of the appendix to Tertullian's book on heretics. Ac- 
cording to Photius, the treatise of Hippolytus was founded 
on the Lectures of IrenEeus ; and, though our manuscript con- 
tains much that is not to be found in the extant work of 
Irenffius on Heresies, it coincides to a considerable extent 
with that work. Photius also says that Hippolytus denied 
the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But no 
mention of that Epistle occurs in the manuscript sub lite. Yet 
it is easy to maintain, and impossible to deny, that such men- 
tion may have been made in the lost introduction, or rather 
in that which " seems to be wanting," or else in the undoubt- 
edly lost portion of the body of the work, namely, the second, 
the third, and part of the fourth book. Yet our author seems 
to forget that he has excluded all this lost matter from the 
treatise described by Photius, in order to legitimate the di- 
minutive employed in describing it. 

There yet remains the question, whether Hippolytus was 
indeed a Roman bishop ; for if he were not, the whole argu- 
ment falls to the ground. He is repeatedly spoken of by 
ancient writers as Episcopus Portuensis, sometimes as bishop 
of the Portus Romanus or Portus urbis Romce. Now there 
were two places answering to this name. One was the new 
harbor of the Tiber, opposite to Ostia, formed by Trajan. 
The other was a place in Arabia, now called Aden. Eusebius 
enumerates, as the principal Christian authors of the begin- 
ning of the third century, Beryllus, " bishop of Bostra in 
Arabia," Hippolytus, " bishop of another church," and Caius, 
well known to have been a B.oman presbyter. Jerome re- 
peats concerning Hippolytus the designation of Eusebius, 
and adds, " The name of the town I could not learn." In 
a work ascribed to Gelasius (about 492), a passage from an 
undoubted work of Hippolytus is quoted as from a work 
" Hippolyti episcopi et martyris Arabum metropolis." The 
genuineness of this inscription is doubted ; but, if genuine, 
it may have resulted from a misunderstanding of the passage 
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in Eusebius, whose words by no means imply that Hippoly- 
tus was an Arabian bishop. But Eusebius was very vague 
and inaccurate in his knowledge of Western geography and 
history, while thoroughly versed in the ecclesiastical affairs of 
the East ; and it is not without probability argued, that his 
" another church " was more likely to have been in the West 
than in the East, while Jerome, in the catalogue cited, was 
manifestly quoting from Eusebius, and gave himself no 
trouble to identify the place which that historian had been 
unable to specify. Indeed, the hypothesis that Hippolytus 
was an Arabian bishop would hardly be worth a thought, 
had it not been maintained by men of so high authority as 
Le Moyne and Cave. The references to him as belonging 
to the diocese of Rome are too numerous for citation. Even 
his burial-place, as well as the mode of his martyrdom, was 
described by Prudentius about the year 400 ; and there exists 
now in the Vatican library a statue bearing his name, with 
a list of his writings, which was found in that very cemetery 
three centuries ago. 

But would Hippolytus have written in Greek under the 
very walls of Rome? We answer, that, even in Rome 
itself, the Latin very slowly came into currency for re- 
ligious uses; and had it been otherwise, the Bishop of 
Portus must have been constrained to use the Greek as 
his chief medium of oral, and thence most naturally of 
written, communication. The people of Rome were so little 
given to commerce and navigation, as to throw almost all 
the trade of Italy into foreign hands, so that Portus must 
have had a large majority of foreign population, to a con- 
siderable proportion of whom the Greek was their native 
tongue, while to the residue it had become familiar as the 
universal language of business and traffic. 

We by no means claim for these arguments the positive 
force which Bunsen is disposed to ascribe to them. They at 
most establish a rational probability, but not a certainty, that 
Hippolytus wrote the newly discovered treatise. This proba- 
bility is enhanced, however, when we can say of the author- 
ship of the treatise, Hippolytus aut nullus. If he did not 
write it, there is no other extant name to which it can be as- 
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cribed. He might have written it ; and we are unable to say 
who else could. Our convictions, so far as they go, are in 
accordance with Bunsen's, but by no means so strong as his. 
Were any important issue dependent on the settlement of the 
question, we should deem the affirmative too feebly established 
to be the basis for argument. But fortunately, the worth of 
the treatise depends in no wise upon its authorship. We 
know not enough of Hippolytus to place any peculiar reliance 
on the accuracy of his information or the reliableness of his 
judgment. The treatise itself shows the author to have been 
a man of extensive erudition, of orthodox Christian faith, and 
of upright purpose. It also defines its own date by numerous 
references to recent and contemporary personages and events, 
and its own locality by the frequent recognition of the eccle- 
siastical affairs of Rome as taking place with the author's 
privity or participation. We know that he was one of the 
suffragan bishops of the diocese of Rome, and that he was not 
one of the Roman pontiffs ; for their names and the transac- 
tions of their several pontificates are introduced with any 
thing rather than approving comment. 

But, whoever was the author, the work is one of great im- 
portance. Its date cannot have been much subsequent to A. D. 
222. If we except an extant Latin translation of a part of 
the much less comprehensive treatise of Irenseus on Heresies, 
it is the oldest authority in ecclesiastical history, next after the 
Acts of the Apostles. It gives the state of opinion early in 
the third century, as to a portion of the Christian canon, and 
as to many important items of Christian belief and duty. It 
presents a graphic picture of Church life in that primitive age. 
It throws important light on the ecclesiastical constitution of 
those days, on the incipient aggressions of the Bishop of Rome, 
and on the causes of the culminating ascendency of the Rom- 
ish see over the whole of Western Christendom. 

This work affords an indirect, yet by no means insignificant, 
testimony to the authenticity of the Gospel history. That 
Jesus Christ lived and died early in the first century of the 
era that bears his name, there is no room for doubt. But was 
he merely a shrewd and ambitious Jewish peasant? Did 
Christianity, as a system, have its birth in myths that gradually 
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obtained currency, after he had been long enough removed 
from the stage of action to become the subject of baseless ex- 
aggeration or unscrupulous falsehood ? And did the Gospels 
gradually assume their form and attain their completeness in 
even pace with the growth of this mythical element ? All 
this must needs have been the work of time ; and the belief, 
constitution, and practice of the Church must have been for 
several generations in a fluent, unsettled condition, with no 
authoritative standard of appeal, with no distinctly recognized 
orthodoxy, with no dogmatic fixedness, with no line of demar- 
cation between the canonical and normal on the one hand, 
and the heretical and schismatic on the other. It is not too 
much to assert, that, at the close of the second century from 
Christ's death, nothing with regard to his history, his religion, 
or its records would have assumed the aspect of unquestioned 
verity, still less, would present this aspect as already tradition- 
ary from still earlier generations. But this treatise constantly 
appeals to still earlier antiquity and to long established and 
consolidated belief and practice. It treats Christianity as, in 
its then existing form, two centuries old. It refers to the Chris- 
tian Scriptures as books of established and unquestioned au- 
thority. It presents a certain standard of orthodoxy as not a 
new creation, but as transmitted from the Fathers. It describes 
a wider range of dissentient belief than we were previously 
able to affirm of so early an age ; it carries back for several 
generations many of these forms of dissent, and thus presup- 
poses a prior Christian antiquity of no inconsiderable duration, 
and of general features similar to that of the age of its author- 
ship. In fine, had not Christianity crystallized into a definite 
form and organization during, or immediately subsequent to, 
the lifetime of its Founder, it could not have been, during the 
first quarter of the second century, what it manifestly was when 
this book was written. But if Christianity as a dogmatic sys- 
tem and an organic life bore a date so early, its constituent 
elements were too old to have been mythical, but must have 
existed in the life and character, the teachings and works, of 
its alleged author 

While this so-called work of Hippolytus bears ample testi- 
mony to the unbridled ambition and the encroaching policy of 
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the Romish see, it puts the negative upon any transmitted 
aroma of Apostolic sanctity in the pretended successors of St. 
Peter. That episcopal chair had already attained the preemi- 
nence in corruption, which it has held through most of the 
ages of mediasval and modern history. This manuscript has 
brought to light from long oblivion the. career of Callistus, 
whose pontificate closed with his life in 222. He was the 
slave of a good Christian named Carpophorus, who gave him 
the administration of a bank, in which the master's reputation 
induced many of the brethren, and not a few widows, to de- 
posit their money. But the slave proved faithless, converted 
the funds intrusted to him to his own use, and, when his 
fraud was detected, escaped to Portus, and took refuge on 
board a ship. Followed by his master, he threw himself into 
the sea, was fished up with difficulty, and consigned to the 
wholesome discipline of the pistrinum. Subsequently released, 
he raised a great riot in a Jewish synagogue, and, by sentence 
of the prefect of the city, was scourged, and transported to Sar- 
dinia. Some time afterward, he contrived to have his name 
inserted on a list of more genuinely Christian exiles, who 
were recalled to Rome through the intercession of the emper- 
or's mistress. But Victor, the worthy Bishop of Rome, would 
not tolerate his presence in the city, and he was sent to An- 
tium with a monthly allowance for his support. But Zephy- 
rinus, Victor's successor, was weak, stupid, and ignorant ; and 
Callistus succeeded in so ingratiating himself into his favor, 
as to become officially his coadjutor, and virtually his dictator. 
When Zephyrinus died, Callistus was chosen his successor. 
During his administration, the doctrine and practice of the 
Church assumed, in some regards, an entirely new aspect for 
the worse. The accession of a bishop of such antecedents 
proclaimed a general amnesty for the excommunicated. He 
assumed the prerogative of forgiving sin, under the form, in- 
deed, of absolution in God's name and stead, but with the 
liberal license which has ever since been the habit of that 
Church. No doubt from the instinct of self-protection, he laid 
down the principle, " If a bishop commits a sin, be it even a 
sin unto death, he must not be deposed." He seems to have 
been well versed in the Scriptures, and was fond of quoting 
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such precedents as that of the unclean beasts in the ark, as 
justifying a large infusion of that same description of society 
in the Church. 

We take no pleasure in transferring a narrative like this to 
our pages ; but there are existing tendencies of the religious 
world, to which this early record of pontifical baseness may 
administer wholesome rebuke. Occasional abuses of religious 
freedom, excesses of fanaticism and of rationalism, are, with 
many, the chief argument for the necessity of an authoritative 
Church and a priestly lineage. It is alleged that the fingers' 
ends are a safer medium for the transmission of faith and 
piety, than mind, heart, or example can ever be. To be sure, 
it cannot be denied that there have been in the papal chair 
not a few defective specimens of religious wisdom and excel- 
lence. But semi- Romish Protestants contend that the central 
fountain of spiritual gifts and graces, when at the lowest, 
was still above the level of the streams which it fed, until, at 
the Reformation, the sanctifying virtue was transferred through 
canonical sluices from the ancient source to what had pre- 
viously been its dependent reservoirs. Thus must it needs 
have been, if there be an essential connection between the 
outward form and the spiritual endowment. But whatever 
chain may have connected the earlier Bishops of Rome with 
the Apostolic college, it was broken short off on the accession 
of Callistus, if not before. He certainly received no spiritual 
gift, and can have transmitted no more than he received. He 
belonged to the lineage of Balaam and Simon Magus, and is 
of himself sufficient to deprive the alleged Petrine descent of 
the prestige of peculiar sanctity, purity, and efficacy. We 
would contend against no theory which insists on the fitness 
of separate orders of the Christian priesthood, and of episcopal 
ordination. We revere order in the Church ; and regard with 
profound respect the order which has the strongest hold on 
ecclesiastical antiquity. But if the exclusive possession of 
priestly prerogatives be claimed for that order, it is the privi- 
lege of those who stand without its pale to rebut the assump- 
tion, by showing the instances in which the succession has 
been notoriously interrupted or suspended. 

The recovered work under discussion is of great worth in 
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putting a negative on the late and non- Apostolic origin of the 
Gospel of John, as maintained by the writers of the Tubingen 
school. The proem of that Gospel is supposed by all sound 
expositors to owe its shape to heresies, which had become rife 
before it was written ; and the denial of its genuineness de- 
pends in great part on the assumption of a comparatively late 
period for the origin of those heresies. This treatise carries 
back their birth-time to the Apostolic age, and demonstrates 
that the Ophites, and other sects of Gnostics, existed and had 
attained formidable strength and influence within the reputed 
lifetime of St. John. Therefore it was competent for him to 
assume a polemic attitude, and to clothe his simple conception 
of the Saviour's personality in such a form, as should present 
its several points of antagonism to the errors which he would 
refute and suppress. Moreover, the author's doctrine of the 
Logos is founded on St. John's Gospel, and implies its general 
reception, admitted apostolicity, and established authority 
among orthodox Christians of that age, when, according to the 
Tubingen critics, it could not have assumed its unchallenged 
place in the canon with the other three Gospels. Together 
with this essential testimony, so seasonable as regards the last 
master-stroke of neological audacity, our treatise affords abun- 
dant confirmation of the canon of the New Testament in 
general, as. we now have it, and the recognition in detail of 
almost all the writings that compose it. These books were 
regarded by our author as not only genuine, but as distin- 
guished from the acknowledged works of other Christians by 
the element of divine inspiration, in such degree and manner 
as to attach to them a plenary authority in all matters of faith 
and practice. 

As regards church government, we cannot regard this trea- 
tise as decisive on the points at issue between Episcopacy and 
Presbyterianism. The advocates of the latter contend and 
admit, that the distinction of orders in the clergy grew from 
the exigencies of bodies of believers too large to be cared for 
by a single pastor. According to their view, when a congre- 
gation became too numerous for the charge of one man, instead 
of dividing and colonizing in the modern fashion, it multiplied 
its ecclesiastical functionaries, he who had held the place alone 
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retaining his supremacy, and his associates falling into natural 
subordination to him as their official head. Thus the titles of 
Episcopos and Presbuteros, which it is alleged were originally 
synonymous and interchangeable, gradually became distinct 
and descriptive, the former of the presiding minister, the latter 
of the clergy under his direction. This is our own belief; but 
it is neither confirmed nor shaken by Bunsen's citations in the 
work before us. The offices were distinct in the age of Hip- 
polytus. The diocese of Rome, however, had a somewhat 
complex organization. Portus and the suburban towns had 
their own bishops, who at the same time were members of the 
Roman presbytery, and held, as such, no higher rank than 
those who bore the simple title of presbyter. We see no proof 
that the deacons had, in that age, become in any proper sense 
members of the clerical body. They, and corresponding offi- 
cials of the female sex, took charge of the sick and poor, and 
received and dispensed the alms of the congregation. The 
celibacy of the clergy had not become the established doctrine 
of the Church ; but we discern manifest tendencies towards 
that notion, and very strong leanings of our author's own mind 
in that direction. He regarded the second marriages of pres- 
byters as uncanonical, and deemed it unbecoming that a first 
marriage should be contracted after ordination. But Callistus 
took the opposite ground, and admitted to orders persons who 
had been several times married. The clerical character was 
not deemed indelible ; but one who grew weary of his profes- 
sion, or was unwilling to remain subject to its discipline and 
its liabilities, was free to fall back into the ranks of the laity. 

Into the dogmatic notions involved in this treatise, we can- 
not pursue the inquiries which we should be glad to institute, 
without forsaking that common Christian ground which alone 
is open to us. We doubt whether, were the author to reap- 
pear, he would be regarded as in doctrinal sympathy with any 
one of the existing sects of the Christian fold. The reason 
for this is obvious. Dogmas are shaped by attrition, moulded 
by opposing or limiting dogmas. Their logical statement is 
framed, not so much with the view of including their own 
contents, as of excluding the contents of antagonistic state- 
ments. A doctrine never receives a technical and sharply 
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drawn definition, till it has been called in question, and every 
successive assault leads to new complexity and subtlety in its 
outline. The questions discussed during the first two or three 
centuries were chiefly those brought into the Church from Ju- 
daism and the Pagan philosophers. Multitudes of Christian 
believers retained enough of their former faith essentially to 
modify the truths derived from the new religion; and each 
disputant contended against all extraneous elements except 
those which had attached themselves to his own creed. Dur- 
ing that period, the science of Scriptural criticism had not 
developed itself; but looseness of construction, allegorical ex- 
position, and mystical interpretation, according as the genius 
or the ignorance of each might dictate, were freely tolerated. 
But in process of time, the active conflict with other systems 
of belief was lulled, Christian orthodoxy was established, nom- 
inally on a Scriptural basis, yet as we think with large accre- 
tions from extraneous sources. Then first arose questions of 
exegesis, and attempts to circumscribe, analyze, and harden in 
dogmatic moulds, truths that had been received into the heart- 
consciousness of the primitive age, without being subjected to 
logical scrutiny or polemic discussion. Thus the Gnostic and 
the Manichean controversy grew obsolete, as first the Arian, 
and then the Pelagian, heresy shook the Church to its centre, 
and arrayed all its forces in almost internecine hostility. The 
age of Hippolytus was anterior to disputes of this class. The 
heresies enumerated by our author are, with hardly an excep- 
tion, not such as could have been born in the Church, but the 
hybrid offspring of Judaism or Paganism and Christianity. 
He indicates no dissent or wide scope of speculation on the 
subjects that now divide the Christian world. It would be 
impossible to extract from his treatise a positive and self-lim- 
iting theory of the Trinity, the Atonement, or the hereditary 
liabilities of man. The two poles of his theology seem to have 
been man's helplessness without Christ, and God's mercy 
through Christ ; and " to be inspired by the contemplation of 
the eternal love of God, and the divine beauty of his holiness, 
to lead a godlike, holy life, in perpetual thankfulness, and per- 
fect humility," is the substance of his closing exhortation, and 
might fairly be assumed as an epitome of what he deemed 
vol. lxxviii. — no. 162. 2 
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true religion to be. His words concerning Christ and the 
Logos, while they would not identify him with the Nicene 
Fathers, still less with the Athanasian party, might be claimed 
in behalf of a modification of the Trinity like that promulgated 
by Dr. Bushnell, and yet might easily be regarded as conso- 
nant with the opinions of a large class of avowed anti- Trini- 
tarians. The modus operandi of the death of Christ seems 
hardly to have occupied his mind, while the sacrifice on Cal- 
vary is treated mainly as a motive and example for the living 
sacrifice to be offered by every individual believer. He lays 
intense stress on human free agency ; but seems to have been 
little disturbed by the seemingly conflicting fact of the Divine 
prescience, or by any normal dogma with regard to predesti- 
nation. 

As to the Christian ordinances, this book (i. e. the so-called 
book of Hippolytus) adds almost nothing to our knowledge of 
the belief and practice of antiquity. But Bunsen, in his odd 
way of blending things new and old, has mixed up his own 
opinions as to the ritual of the Church with his analysis of 
Hippolytus. Bunsen is strongly opposed to infant baptism, 
and, referring to other extant works of Hippolytus, says, " He 
scarcely knew pedobaptism at all." In another connection, 
he affirms that it had then " only begun to be practised in 
some regions." Now the argument from the general silence 
of early Christian writers with reference to infant baptism, the 
impossibility of tracing it back to its beginning, and of point- 
ing out the steps by which it came gradually into use, carries 
with it, in our view, the force of historical demonstration. So 
great an innovation must have left some traces of itself in his- 
tory. And especially, if Hippolytus (or the author of the book 
imputed to him, who, if not Hippolytus, was his coeval) 
" scarcely knew," yet did know, of this perversion of the Chris- 
tian rite as having " begun to be practised in some regions," 
it is impossible that it should not have made a figure in the 
work on heresies. It was one of the kind of heresies which 
would in that age have excited the liveliest interest and the 
most vehement opposition. It was, at least, of as grave im- 
portance as the dogma of the Quartodecimani, whose alleged 
error consisted in maintaining, that, because Christ suffered 
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at the full moon, therefore Easter should always be celebrated 
on the fourteenth day of the lunar month, whatever might be 
the day of the week. Now this heresy is refuted with sedu- 
lous care and with signal ingenuity by our author. Is it con- 
ceivable that no notice should have been taken of an innova- 
tion affecting the very initiatory rite on which the greatest stress 
was laid by every writer of the primitive ages ? 

" We have," says Bunseri, " no treatise of Hippolytus about 
the Eucharist, but only a single passage alluding to it " ; and 
this he omits to quote. But he avails himself of the oppor- 
tunity to give his own peculiar and partial view of the intent, 
or rather the signification, of that ordinance. It is comprised 
in those expressive words of the communion service in the 
Book of Common Prayer : " And here we offer and present 
unto thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls, and bodies, to be a 
reasonable, holy, and living sacrifice unto thee." He regards 
the communion service as primarily and chiefly an act of self- 
consecration by each participant, in grateful recognition and 
imitation of the sacrifice of Christ upon the cross. We of 
course admit that this sentiment is inseparable from a devout 
participation in the emblematic festival. But, with the nar- 
rative of its institution before us, we cannot receive this as its 
central idea. Self-consecration is the sum and substance of 
Christian consciousness, — the consummation of the work of 
Christ upon the human heart, — the end, with reference to 
which precept, doctrine, and ritual are but means, motives, and 
aids. But commemoration is evidently the primal and char- 
acteristic idea of the Eucharist. It represents, not the intro- 
spective or prospective phasis of the religious life, but that 
which is turned backward historically to the Saviour's cruci- 
fixion, and thence heavenward to the redeeming mercy, of 
which that transaction was the medium, the token, and the 
pledge. But if the cross be devoutly commemorated, it can- 
not but renew in the communicant the purpose to be himself 
a cross-bearer, and thus to offer the " living sacrifice," the lan- 
guage of which has its most appropriate utterance in the lit- 
urgy from which we have quoted, and can hardly fail to find 
utterance in the more flexible forms of non-liturgical wor- 
shippers. 
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As regards the mooted question of the antiquity of set forms 
of worship, Bunsen maintains that liturgical and extempora- 
neous services were united in the age of Hippolytus. The 
Lord's prayer, with the ancient doxology appended to it in 
our common version, but universally recognized as an interpo- 
lation in Matthew's Gospel, was uniformly the first act of 
worship. This was followed by an antiphonic hymn founded 
upon the song of the herald angels. Then came the exhorta- 
tion, " Sursum corda" " Lift up your hearts," with its appro- 
priate response from the congregation. The remaining servi- 
ces of prayer and praise were left to the officiating presbyter 
or bishop. We apprehend that this statement accords with 
the statements and implications of the early Fathers. It by no 
means settles the question between the advocates and oppo- 
nents of liturgical services. The former cannot, of course, plead 
the earliest antiquity; for the Apostles and their immediate 
successors cannot have had a service-book, and, from their very 
nature, entire liturgies could not have come into common use 
prior to the consolidation of individual churches into provin- 
cial or national hierarchies. The question is therefore one of 
expediency and edification, and must be decided by the tastes, 
needs, and educational habits of each congregation or each 
individual worshipper. The considerations in behalf of a lit- 
urgy are too weighty to be reasoned down, and can be suc- 
cessfully impugned only by the growth of a loftier, richer, and 
more fervent devotional spirit among those who trust for the 
language of worship to the inspiration of the hour. 

But it is time that we gave a specific account of the con- 
tents of the work under review. The first volume consists 
chiefly of five letters to Archdeacon Hare, on the genuineness 
of the recently published manuscript as a work of Hippolytus, 
and its bearing on various theological and ecclesiastical ques- 
tions of interest at the present day. We have expressed our 
assent to the probability of Bunsen's conclusions; but we 
cannot regard the authorship of the treatise as established be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. Yet, independently of the subject- 
matter or the importance of the discussion, this volume de- 
serves to be studied as a masterpiece of critical and historical 
reasoning. It is so thorough, that a successor on the same 
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side could find no kernel of evidence to reward his gleaning. 
It is candid in its treatment of conflicting theories, and man- 
fully defends, instead of concealing, the weak points of its own. 
It presents an unsurpassed skill in the discovery and colloca- 
tion of arguments individually worthless, but in their com- 
bined force imposing and effective. It indicates in the author 
that keen, critical intuition of which the Germans make their 
boast; but he does not expect to impart its perceptions to 
other minds except through a logical medium. 

About half of the second volume is taken up with " Apho- 
risms on the Philosophy of the History of Mankind, and in 
particular on the History of Religion." These treat of the 
gravest subjects too briefly and elliptically to content any except 
adepts in the science of human nature. They are not even 
ostensibly founded on antiquity, but are to be taken as a 
synopsis of the author's opinions. From them we infer that 
Bunsen, like Hippolytus, can be identified with no existing 
creed. His form of the Trinitarian dogma is worth referring 
to as a philosophical curiosity, and as a specimen of the mode 
in which not a few theologians of the present day claim an 
unimpeached reputation for orthodoxy by retaining the sym- 
bolical language of that dogma, while they reject all that fairly 
distinguishes its advocates from its opponents. The following 
may serve as a succinct statement of the doctrine. By the 
name of the Father is implied the one self-existent and infi- 
nite God. The Son is a manifestation of that God in a hu- 
man form, differing not in kind, but in degree, from that made 
in every good man, yet so differing in degree that Jesus mani- 
fests the entire range and sum of the Divine perfections, and 
therefore may fittingly bear such titles as the Emmanuel, the 
Only-begotten, the incarnate Logos, and the like. The Spirit 
is not a personal existence, has no individual embodiment, and 
is represented by the totality of Divine influence in the Church 
Universal, that is, in believing and devout men under every 
dispensation and in every age. " God, man, humanity" is 
therefore the formula which represents the earthly manifesta- 
tion of the Father, Son, and Spirit. "We cannot ascertain 
that our author's Trinity implies more than this, and it seems 
to us but a form of word-jugglery, by which he, and not a few 
2 * 
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who sympathize with him, keep their nominal hold on national 
or time-honored churches, while their true place is with the 
smaller and more recent bodies of anti- Trinitarian dissenters. 
The residue of this volume consists of Historical Fragments 
on the ancient Church, and especially on the age of Hippoly- 
tus, — fragments which contain a great deal of valuable 
historical matter, but still more of the author's own specula- 
tions as to what must have been on a priori grounds. 

The third volume is a compilation of vast and laborious 
research, and is designed to present at once a picture of the ante- 
Nicene Church, and the points of contrast brought to light by 
comparing it with the post-Nicene Catholic Church and with 
the various dissenting religious bodies of later times. The au- 
thor has compiled from different authentic sources all that can 
be gathered concerning the admission and instruction of cate- 
chumens, the order and forms of worship, the celebration of 
the Eucharist, the rights and liabilities of office-bearers and of 
the laity, and the canons of moral conduct and of ecclesiastical 
discipline. These elements are put into a systematic form, 
yet with reference to the source whence every separate portion 
is derived. " The Church and House-Book of the Ancient 
Christians " is precisely such a book as might have been made 
in the primitive age, had not tradition and established custom 
been relied upon as superseding the necessity of complete 
formularies of worship and discipline. Under the title of " Law- 
Book of the Ante-Nicene Church," Bunsen has made a com- 
pilation from the " Apostolic Constitutions," — a work, as we 
had supposed, confessedly spurious and of undoubtedly post- 
Nicene origin. It is ostensibly quoted by no writer earlier 
than the middle of the fourth century, and there is ample rea- 
son for maintaining that the work then quoted under that 
name differed essentially from that which has survived to the 
present time. Apart from the lack of external evidence, the 
book contains many anachronisms, and enjoins not a few 
things which imply a more corrupt state of morals than could 
have existed before Christianity became the state religion. 
The credulous Whiston is the only modern writer of note who 
maintains the genuineness of these Constitutions. Bunsen 
enters into no argument for their authority, and leaves us in 
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doubt whether he regards them as contemporary or tradition- 
al evidence as to the ante-Nicene period. If the latter, they 
ought not to be relied upon, and we apprehend that they have 
led him, in one or two instances in the previous volumes, to 
antedate alleged facts. 

The fourth volume commences with "The Apology of 
Hippolytus to the People of England," or an imagined speech 
of the ancient bishop, vindicating his rightful title as a sub- 
urban bishop on the Tiber, claiming the authorship of the 
book issued from the Oxford press as Origen's, impugning 
high-church notions about the sacraments, defending his own 
orthodoxy, and retorting the charge of heterodoxy upon the 
English Church. All this is simply ridiculous. The old 
martyr is made to mix up in admirable confusion paltry 
gossip, second-hand comments on the present state of things 
in England, and discussions of theological subtleties in the 
style of a pupil of Kant. To do this work well required a 
vivid and creative imagination; and of this the very rudi- 
ments are wanting in Bunsen's mental constitution, as they 
are so prone to be among the profoundest German scholars. 
It is with him, and many of his fellow-countrymen, as if they 
had so loaded down the wings of youthful fancy with heavy 
folios, as to break and cripple them for ever. This Apology 
is followed by a collection of the liturgies of the various 
ancient churches, comprising a history of liturgies wellnigh 
perfect down to the Council of Trent. No part of the entire 
work seems to us fraught with deeper interest than this. It 
presents the origin and proves the universality of many of 
those forms of worship, which are true to the Christian con- 
sciousness of every age, which are the noblest products of 
the action of the Divine spirit on the minds of holy men of 
old, and in employing which modern churches are prolonging 
strains of adoration, which, in cathedral and cloister, by the 
Nile, the Tiber, and the Thames, in polished and in barbarous 
dialects, have never ceased to echo from human lips or died 
upon the ear of Heaven for uncounted centuries. Such a 
collection might well awaken in the heart of the most stub- 
born separatist a yearning for reunion with the earlier Church 
through these age-hallowed forms. In their use we seem to 
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see the torch of devotion passed from hand to hand, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, glowing at every stage 
with new fervor, and beaming with accumulated radiance 
and warmth on the individual heart. But, in whatever form 
we worship, are we not prone to lose sight of these same 
hallowed associations as attached with a profounder sacred- 
ness, and through a more venerable antiquity, to the express 
words of Scripture, — to the prayers consecrated by our Lord's 
own lips on the Mount of the Beatitudes and in the Garden 
of his agony, to the Psalms of the minstrel-monarch, to the 
glorious anthems of Deborah and Miriam? For ourselves, we 
prefer the freedom to pour forth in public praise and prayer 
the burning thoughts of the passing hour, and cannot but 
claim the promise, that, if there be the spirit of sincere devo- 
tion, " it shall be given us what we shall speak." But we 
have no sympathy with the trust and love that cannot find 
for itself an apt and adequate vehicle in words that fell from 
the lips of holier men than the world is now accustomed to 
see, — from those whose lyres were attuned by the miraculous 
outpouring of the Divine spirit, and especially from him in 
whom the immanent God so dwelt and wrought and spoke, 
that " he who had seen him had seen the Father." 

In Bunsen's various prefaces, and in his correspondence with 
Dr. Arnold, we have been enabled to trace in his character 
as a Christian man much that commands our profound ad- 
miration and sympathy. He is a firm believer in inspiration 
and in canonical Scripture. He seems penetrated with the 
spirit of earnest, confiding, and catholic piety. He is inde- 
pendent of the trammels of church, creed, and party, a mem- 
ber of the Church Universal, in fellowship with all who have 
faith in Christ and hope for man. He deeply feels and la- 
ments the prevalence of scepticism, the secularizing tendencies 
of this age of material progress, the overmastering power of 
commercial and political interests. He regards the existing 
ecclesiastical organizations of Christendom as doomed, and 
the external fortunes of the Church as in a transition state. 
Old forms and hierarchies have been outgrown, and their 
elasticity has been stretched till it can no longer adapt itself 
to the freer and more vigorous religious life, which is every- 
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where bursting, or soon to break forth, from beneath the ribs 
of spiritual death. Yet it is no work of repudiation or de- 
struction, that is to prepare the advent of the " Church of 
the Future." But he would have every Christian organiza- 
tion restore within its limits all the freedom that is consistent 
with Christian integrity, and then reach forth to sister organ- 
izations the hand of cordial fellowship and untrammelled 
cooperation. Thus the way will be gradually opened for 
more comprehensive external institutions. Partition-walls 
will crumble under the tread of those who perpetually pass 
and repass them. Union in spirit will globe itself into visible 
and formal union; and, as the Temple of old rose without 
sound of axe or hammer, so may the spiritual temple of 
unanimous Christian faith and love assume its world-wide 
proportions and lift its battlements to the sky without strife, 
or tumult, or noisy hand-work. We rejoice that our author 
has, in these views, the entire sympathy of such men as Hare 
and Maurice, and many of the most vigorous minds and 
most fervent hearts of the English Church. Christianity 
cannot die; for it is omnipotence incarnate. Forms are its 
time-vesture ; and, cling to them as we may, they are obso- 
lescent, and must, again and again, be renovated as humanity 
approaches the divine ideal. So long as the inspired foun- 
tain of truth flows ever fresh and pure, the spirit of Christian- 
ity will clothe itself in such outward garb as may best suit 
and speed its divine mission for the regeneration of a fallen 
world. 



Art. II. — A Memoir of the Life and Labors of the Rev. 
Adoniram Judson, D.D. By Francis Wayland, Presi- 
dent of Brown University. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
and Company. 1853. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Among the most extraordinary movements of the present 
century is that having for its object the conversion of the 
whole heathen world to Christianity. In this country, it be- 
gan, about forty years ago, with a few individuals, and, 



